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HAS THE DRAMA DECLINED? 
The ‘ Daily News,” a few days since, 
facetiously remarked that the cry, “ The 
drama is declining,” is not by any means 
new, nor, we will add, is it true. For 
twenty years, says the above paper, can we 
recollect people (that is, the ignorant part 
of them) babbling about the drama’s decay ; 
indeed we expected to have seen it long ago 

perfectly extinguished. 

The fact is, there is in every age a breed 
of fools, out of whose heads comes nothing 
but their hair, and from whose lips issues 
nothing but a sort of semi-idiotic gabbling, 
compounded of the slang of the supernu- 
meraries of the stage, the language of the 
lowest professors of the “ring,” mixed up 
with unmeaning anecdotes of some stage 
clown, or tumbler, or it may be of some 
“talented individual” who can stand, for 
one minute, poised upon his toe, upon the 
back of a horse, or an ass. Now we will 
not offend the readers of this Journal by 
supposing that any such person can at all 
comprehend the meaning of such a poet as 
Shakspeare. The idea is too laughable to 
be entertained. _ These, in fact, are the in- 














dividuals who bavi: ive, and still do, and what 
is more, still will offend the real play-goer, 
by their gooselike cackling. You may meet 
with them on the Surrey side of the water 
in shoals. These are your men for a “ dese 
perate combat’—they can tell you of the 
feats of Hicks and of the deeds of Widdi- 
comb and Barry—these are your men, if 
you want to know the odds on the next 
fight, or the merits of the last grand eques- 
trian spectacle ; for such things these are 
your only men. It is an old saying, and a 
most true one, “ You may tcll a man by 
the company he keeps ;” it is also quite as 
true, you may know a man by the amuse- 
ments he patronises. 

To suppose that such people as these 
ever have read Shakspere is absurd ; and if 
even for argument’s sake, we will suppose 
they have, is it not much more absurd to 
suppose they would have understood what 
they have read? The only knowledge they 
have of the great poet is from the acting of 
some actors they may have seen, and what 
they have picked up from other people. 
With this small stock in trade, they bring 
upon themselves the contempt and casti- 
gation they so richly deserve. With these 
gentlemen we have done for the present : 
our object has been to point out that class 
of persons the cry about the decline of the 
drama proceeds. 

In the present day, fortunately, the actor 
is judged by the standard of the poet, and 
not the poet by the standard of the actor, 
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True genius alone can attain to the highest 
places on the stage in the present day. It 
is an acknowledged fact, that Shakspere is 
better understood by the great body of the 
people than at any former time. The rea- 
sons are obvious: education with the last 
twenty years has advanced with a rapidity 
unequalled in any former period, and that 
Shakspere is more sought after and read is 
proved by the great number of new editions 
published within the last three years. 

The above facts being admitted, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that the public 
are in the present day better judges of act- 
ing than they were, simply because they 
understand the poet better than they did, 
for no man can by any possibility be a 
judge of how an actor [performs a Shaks- 
perian character, ithe has not, previously to 
seeing him, studied and thought upon the 
character as written by Shakspere him- 
self. But there is another very important 
fact, and one which Charles Knight (whose 
edition of “ Shakspere” is generally con- 
sidered one of the best we have). brings 
forward as abundant proof of the intellec- 
tual superiority of the present day. It is 
this—that now we have the plays of Shaks- 
pere acted as written by the poet, curtailed 
a little, of course, to bring them within 
reasonable limits. Inthe present day we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the 
disgraceful mutilations called Shakspere’s 
“ Richard the Third” and “ King Lear,” 
as played some few years back, would not 
be tolerated. Let anybody compare the then 
acting copies of “ Richard the Third” and 
“ Lear,” as they used to be played, with 
the ¢rue text, as written by the poet, and 
he will blush for the age that countenanced 
such abortions, and for the actors that 
adopted them; for not only is the text 
altered and transposed, but some is even 
added; and in “ Lear,” actually new 
characters are invented. Verily, we are 
now living in better times; we now think 
Shakspere knew a little better than we do 
how to write a play, and we are satisfied to 
take him pure without adulteration. 

Yet even in these enlightened days you 
will hear some thick-headed fool say, How 
fina Mr. was in “ Richard the Third” 
and “ Lear!’ Whose “ Richard” and 
“ Lear’ does he mean? Certainly not 








Shakspere’s, but a compound mixture of 
Shakspere, Tate, and Cibber, in which the 
beauty of the character was almost entirely 
obliterated, for we need hardly tell the in- 
telligent reader, that so wondrously does 
one scene of Shakspere harmonise with 
another, and so artistically do the motives 
and language of each character develop 
themselves in every line, that to alter the 
text is to deform and deface the beauty of 
the picture. 

We have written more fully upon the 
subject than we intended, and must there- 
fore close with the following remarks. 
Every lover of English literature, and 
every one interested in the education of 
the people, must feel how necessary it is 
that our Theatres should be under good 
and enlightened managements. Wherever 
an actor of genius is found playing a cha- 
racter, there as surely will a full audience 
be found. The crowds that throng to the 
Princess’s Theatre to witness the acting of 
the only great tragedian left to us, and the 
well-filled benches of the Haymarket, prove 
beyond all doubt that patronage is never 
wanting where anything goad is to be 
found. 

As to the extinction of the drama, it is 
impossible ; it is too much interwoven with 
the feelings and habits of men ever to be- 
come extinct, And when we consider 
what these exhibitions are, we must be con- 
vinced doubly that such an event can never 
occur (at least whilst the world exists). 
They present both to the ear and to the 
eye an image and example of real life—of 
motives, acts, habits, manners, sentiments, 
characters—the use and abuse of opportu- 
nities-—the causes, consequences, and (above 
all) the estimation by mankind of evil and 
and bad actions, It must be felt that they 
cannot operate upon those that resort to 
them as merely indifferent things, but must 
tend, upon thewhole, either to good or evil, 

If noble thoughts, just opinions, and na- 
tural views of life are suggested—if the 
morality of the stage is what the morality 
of the world ought to be—if sympathy is 
directed to worthy objects—then, and in 
proportion as this is so, theatrical per- 
formances will do positive moral good to 
the ignorant and unthinking, while they 
cannot possibly injure any one else. If, in 
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addition to these recommendations, the 
uoblest conceptions of the greatest minds 
are brought before the spectator, receiving, 
as it were, life from the actor's art, it is 
easy to see that the dullest and most vul- 
gar-minded auditor, even though he may 
prefer the clown and riders at Astley’s, 
must go away with a little more elevation 
of sentiment than he brought with him, 
and must fancy that he is compounded of 
something more than flesh, bone, and mus- 
cle, and that there is a something, however 
little, that raises him above his horse or his 
dog, although we must confess that we 
have seen dogs and horses with apparently 
more sense than some of the human ani. 
mals, If anything can stimulate the higher 
qualities of the understanding, and create 
in their possessors the desire of intellectual 
pleasures, and the admiration of intellectual 
beauty, such representations as these, seen 
upon a well regulated stage, will surely do 
so. The last year has been one of specu- 
lation and railway mania; Capel Court 
has been the stage on which a strange 
drama has been performed, whether tragic 
or comic we leave for others to determine. 
Under any circumstances we think many 
will admit that the aecumulating treasure 
for the mind is almost as good as treasure 
for the pocket; and surely he who has 
within him a love of intellectual amuse- 
ment, experiences sensations of pleasure 
more refined and pleasing than he whose 
life is employed in the calculation of whe- 


ther shares will go up or down. 
J. E. 


THE DRAKA. 


abo 
HAY MARKET. 

A new comedy, called ‘* Mr. Peter Piper,” 

was produced on §aturday. ‘ihe plot is of 








French origin, and of very meagre inaterial ; 
the dialosue is written with great smartness 
and point. The two first acts were of great 
merit, and succeeded very well, but there 
is great difficulty in bringing all the cha- 
racters together at the conclusion, and the 
last act is huddled together in a hasty man- 
ner. The actors did their best, and great 
credit is due to Farren, Hudson, Mrs. Glo- 
ver, Humby, Seymour, and Mrs. W. Clif- 
ford. Some alterations will no doubt be 
made in the concluding act ; if so, we in all 








probability shall give the plot, but at pre- 
sent we must decline, it not being so clear 
tous as we should wish to give it our 
readers. Atthe fall of the curtain, some 
disapprobation was shown, but the ayes had 
the majority. 

ADELPHI. 

The new drama produced here, from Mr. 
Rodwell’s work, called ‘* The Adventures 
of an Umbrella; or, the Silent Observer,” 
is likely to have a long run. With regard 
to the title of the drama, it has really no- 
thing to do with the piece or plot; any 
other name would have been as applicable. 
There are a certain number of characters 
described in Mr. Rodwell’s publication, and 
out of these some of the most prontinent 
are brought before the audience, and a cle- 
ver plot concocted, which give an opportu- 
nity to the author to introduce nearly the 
whole of the talented Adelphi company, all 
the actors having excellent parts, which they 
do great justice to. Some excellent tab- 
leaux are introduced, representing a game- 
ster’s progress, from the gambling table to 
Waterloojjbridge, which had a good effect, 
and received immense applause. We ad- 
vise our readers to go and see this piece, 
and they will be well rewarded for their 
time; it is really the cleverest and best 
acting piece produced for a long time past. 


CITY, 

Albeit that we are no admirers of petti- 
coated Richards and Hamlets, and could 
wish with Byron, 

“The Rosciomania o’er, 

“ And full-grown actors endured once more,” 
yet it is not to be disputed that our little 
friend, General Tom Thumb, is a great 
actor, and whether he be only a well-taught 
infant or of the age represented, he has 
certainly considerable talents for the stage. 
His attractions are as great here as at the 
Lyceum, and good houses have rewarded 
the spirited manager for his engagemeut. 
Albert Smith's funny extravaganza of “ Hop 
o’ my Thumb” has been transplanted from 
the Strand, and is played here in a manner 
not a whit inferior to the scene of its first 
production. Although the General is of 
course the great orb of attraction, yet the 
minor luminaries are not the less brilliant; 
thus we have Miss Farrell, who dresses and 
plays Oberon most sweetly, and sings (as 
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is her wont), with great taste and finished 
execution. Forman, whom we are glad to 

see again in pristine health, as humourous 

as ever, and Miss M. A. Egan playing up to 

him with right good will; in very truth all 

played con amore. We have observed with 

no ordinary pleasure a never-failing esprit du 

corps in this company, which is most agree- 

able from its very novelty, and worthy of 
imitation in more ambitious places. The 

deeply interesting drama of ‘* Lucille,” 

with Mrs. R. Honner’s pathetic impersona- 

tion of the heroine, and the piece called 

“The Bandit’s Son” conclude an evening’s 
amusement, well deserving of the good 
audiences which attend it. 

ASTLEY’S., 

Mr. Batty has produced a new serio- 
comical, tragical, melo-dramatical, laugh- 
able ballet, entitled ‘ Trial by Battle; or, 
the Cobbler, Sailor, and Tailor,’ remark- 
able for life and bustle. The incidents 
principally turn on a rivalry in love between 
‘Yim Twist, a half-starved tailor desperately 
in love (Mr. Crowther), and Crispin, an 
ill-shaped cobbler, dying in love (Mr. Ro- 
chez), both burning for the hand of Win- 
nefred (Mademoiselle Pauline), whose fa- 
ther, Gaffer{Gripes (Mr. Johnson), would 
sell himself for the love of gold. Winne- 
fred, the very life of the ballet, does not 
like either the “snob” or the “snip,” who 
keep up a perpetual and somewhat amusing 
fight for the honour of espousing her, the 
implements of their respective trades serv- 
ing occasionally as their weapons of war. 
Gaffer Gripes, her father, is ready to “ knock 
her down” to the man of the two who has 
the largest purse; and, ultimately, in the 
din of conflict, a new and favoured lover 
heaves ia sight, rejoicing in the dashing 

name of Tom Starboard (Mr. Newsome), 
who, just escaped from the rocks and shoals 
of shipwreck, falls right amidst the breakers 
of “Love,” the Scylla and Charybdis of 
honest Tom’s life, 
between the fine-d:awn tailor and the “son 
of Crispin” thickening, Tom Starboard 
coolly steps in, and to enable them to seitle 


The burlesque conflict 


all differences, encourages a duel between 
them, arming the one with an American 
rifle, and the other with a horse-pistol, and 
planting them on the ground like *‘ men of 
“ their 


honour,” courage oozing out at 
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their fingers’ ends.” Starboard gives the 
word, and the tailor falls, not mortally 
wounded, but almost mortally frightened ; 
and Tom, availing himself of the confusion, 
gets possession of Winnefred, who loves 
her sailor boy “ not wisely, but too well” 
An excellent hornpipe by Starboard forms 
an agreeable feature in the ballet, which 
ended with a general dance, and the union 
ot Tom Starboard to Winnefred, whom he 
fairly ‘‘ wooed and won,” cutting the snip 
and the snob completely out of tow. 
SURREY. 

Last Monday was revived, after a lapse 
of almost fifteen years, the nautical drama 
entitled ‘‘ Fitteen Years of a British Sea- 
man’s Life,” bythe late Mr. John Farrell, 
which, on its first production, enjoyed a 
continuous run of upwards of one hundred 
nights. ‘The plot of the story can be told 
in a very few words, the title itself almost 
explaining it. It is simply this :—Two 
young men are attracted toa ship launch, 
and are induced to join her as common 
sailors--one is an industrious and careful 
man, the other a dissipated youth, on whom 
all good advice seems thrown away. The 
incidents of the piece, which are very nu- 
merous, turn on the upward progress of the 
one, who is at last promoted to be captain, 
and the downward career of the other, who 
is, in the last scene, about to undergo the 
sentence of a court-martial on board the 
ship of his now worthy companion, but is 
saved by the exertions of a worthy old de- 
puty, who obtains his pardon from the old 
admiral. ‘To the actors, great credit is due 
for the pains they took in their respective 
parts. ‘To Mr. Hughes, as the hearty friend 
and true sailor, Frank Fearnot, too much 

To Mr. May- 
nard, for a faithful portraiture of the good- 
hearted though foolish arid misguided Ben 
Bobstay, every praise is likewise due; in- 
deed we do not remember any part in which 


praise cannot be awarded. 


this gentleman has played with more truth or 
feeling. Mr. Heslop, as Old Admiral Fire- 
and Mr. Rodgers 
made the most of the eccentric old deputy, 
Ileartall. To the ladies who played the 
sweethearts of the two sailors, Mrs. H. 
Vining and Miss Martin, we must award 


drake, was admirable ; 











likewise our most unqualified approval; to 
Mrs. Vining, for her feeling picture of the 
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true-hearted girl, who, in spite of every 
trial, still clings to her first and only love, 
with that fidelity which woman only can; 
to Miss Martin for the quiet and careful 
acting as the love of the honest and care- 
ful Frank. 
mendation we can bestow is well deserved. 
To Mr. Stirling, however, is the main credit 


In short, to all, every com. 


due. Wholesome and extensive as have 





been the changes in the management of this 
theatre, since his taking the wheel, excel 
lent as have the plays been put on the stage, 
we were not prepared for so lavish an ex- 
penditure of money and care as was bestowed 
on this. Every scene and dress was in 
perfect keeping, and of the most costly 
description ; no pains have been spared in 
any one department, to render it worthy of 
another such run as it enjoyed on its first 
production. The machinery all acted well, 
and everything went off with the greatest 


| 





eclat. The scenery is indeed truly magni- 
ficent. The ship launch in the first act, 
and the battle scene in the second, were su- 
perior to anything of the kind we remember. 
ALBERT SALOON, 
No sooner have we a glimpse of fine 
weather, than the proprietor, Mr. Brading, 
begins his fete days. On Monday Mr. C, 
Green ascended with his balloon from these 
gardens; the weather turned rather unfa- 
vourable, but the concourse of spectators 
was very considerable in the grounds; at 
half-past seven the balloon ascended amidst 
the shouts of the populace. The ronaut 
was accompanied by a Mr. Spicér; the bal- 
loon took a north-easterly direction, and 
was soon out of sight, In the saloon, after 
the concert, Monsieur Plege and his talent- 
ed family went through many evolutions on 
the tight and slack rope, to the great satis- 
faction of the audience, particularly the 
younger branches, who visit this place in 
great numbers. Mr, Edwards, the manager 
here, is a very indefatigable and clever tac- 
tician, and gets up the dramas in a most 
creditable manner, We know of no place 
of amusement where so great a variety of 
performances takes place, for so trifling an 
admission as sixpence each person. 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 


Thy form so rare and soul so pure, 
With heart so soft and eye so bright, 

Could not have been created sure, 

To languish in this world of blight. 
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Some envious spirit from on high 
(Fearing her rival) doubtless hurl'd 
Thy beauteous spirit from the sky, 
To fade in this delusive world. 
Give me that eye of living fire, 
Eclipsing all those eyes above, 
Its glance would tune my humble lyre, 
And fill my soul with deathless love. 
Give me thy hand, whose touch divine 
With sacred rapture fills my soul, 
That bends me prostrate at thy shrine, 
By tender hope’s too-doubt/ful goal. 
Give me thy heart, I ask not more, 
In thee alone my love can rest, 
1 could not court a kinder shore, 
Nor e’er forsake so dear a breast. 
Oh, could I name thy form ‘ my bride,” 
Thy form majestic and so fair, 
IT cou!d not in a heaven reside 
Unless thy matchless form was there. 
Oh, lady, now behold my state, 
I.et me not thus in anguish cry, 
Seal! seal! at once my doubtful fate, 
Or break my heart and let me die. 


LINNELL. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OPERA 
FAVOURITES, 

From Ebers’ “Seven Years of the 
King’s Theatre.” 
ANECDOTE OF CAMPORESE, 
—_ 

An intimate acquaintance waited on her 
one morning to make arequest. In the 
Hospital for the Insane, a man was confined, 
literally fanatico per musica; he had lost his 


’ 





senses on the failure of an opera, in which 
the labour of the composer was greater than 
the excellence of his music. ‘This unfortu- 
nate had by some accident heard of Cam. 
porese, whose fame filled the city, and im- 
mediately conceived an ungovernable wish 
to hear her. For a while his representa- 
tions passed unnoticed, he grew ungovern- 
able, and had to be fastened to his bed. In 
this state, Camporese’s friend had beheld 
him. 

She was dressing for an evening party, 
when this representation was made to her, 
She paused a moment on hearing it. Then 
throwing a cloak over her shoulders, said, 
“Come then.’ ‘“ Whither?” “To the 
Ospedale.” ‘‘ But why? there is no occa- 
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sion to go now--to-morrow, or the next 
day.” ‘*To-morrow--no, indeed, if I can 
do this poor man good, let me go instantly.” 
And they went, 

Being shown into a room, separated from 
that of the maniac only by a thin wall,Cam- 
porese began to sing one of Haydn’s melo- 
dies. The attendants in the next room 
observed their patient suddenly become less 
violent, then composed, at last he burst into 
tears. The singer now entered, she sat 
down and sang again. When she had con- 
cluded, the poor composer took from under 
the beda torn sheet of paper, scored with 
an air of his own composition, and handed 
ittoher, There were no words, and nothing 
in the music, but Camporese running it over 
sang it to some words of Metastasio, with 
such sweetness, that the music seemed ex- 
cellent. “Sing it me once more,” said the 
maniac, She didso, and departed amidst 
his prayers, and the tears of the spectators. 


OUR THEATRICAL VOCABULARY. 
By Garrick FUNNYBONE. 
(Continued from No. 326.) 

Avutuor.—One who writes for the stage ; 
sometimes a wit, sometimes a playgiarist, 
and sometimes both, verifying the old pro- 
verb, “ He that can make a pun can pick a 
pocket.” Authors are of four classes— 
natural, improbable, unnatural, and demo- 
niac, The second and third classes are 
the most plentiful; there is a very fair 
show of the fourth class, but a scarcity of 
the first class. 

BaLiet.—A theatrical cattle-show, at 
which calves preponderate, to which many 
an old sheep subscribes for a séall, to ena- 
ble him the more minutely to inspect the 
various necks, shoulders, and breasts exhi. 
bited. 

BALLERINE.—A modern term for female 
supernumaries, synonymous with ‘ corps 
de ballet,” “ coryphees,”’ &c.—one of the 
cheapest articles in a theatrical company. 
One whose salary is greatest when able to 
place the apex of the great toe-nail hori- 
zontal with the wreath on the crown of the 
head. Ladies who never pad, and always 
wear high dresses. 

Banp.—A collection of fiddlers, robbers, 
or brigands, varying from six to forty—a 
something which frequently makes “ the 
eyes the fools of t’other senses,’’ as five 








persons have very often played the forty 
thieves ; twenty have made two armies of 
French and English, including one Ivish- 
man, who alone kills thirty in three acts, 
&c. <A quantity of musicians seated in a 
pit in front of the curtain. In provincial 
theatres, bands are often amalgamated, the 
gentlemen of the orchestra, during the pro- 
gress of the drama, appearing as banditéi. 
This probably accounts for the Latin term 
CATERVARIUS, @ band, signifying they cater 
for public amusement in various ways. 

Bass.—So called from generally being 
the villain in an opera. One who can 
never attain to an eminence without going 
very low. 

ADVENTURES OF A PLAY-GOER. 
GRIMALDI. 
(Continued from p. 157.) 

It would have been of no use resisting, 
for the gentleman who held me was a tall 
powerful scene-shifter, a fellow who gained 
his livelihood by shoving houses and streets 
about, carrying forests on his shoulders, and 
removing whole towns at a moment’s notice 
—so I took it allin good humour, and, with 
the intention of showing my perfect disre- 
gard of where I was going, or of what 
might happen to me, commenced whistling 
a popular streetological air, with all the 
force my infantine lungs could muster. 
This, I am sorry to say, had a far different 
effect on the bystanders to what I expected, 
for one and all commenced violently to 
“hish,” and continued so todo, when they 
perceived I continued my music. The 
actress on the stage, who was in the middle 
of a beautiful soliloquy, supposing the 
aforesaid ‘* hishing” to proceed from the 





tenants of the stage-boxes, as a means of 
showing their disapprobation of her per- 
formance, glanced indignantly at them, and 
the pitites, ‘taking the cue, shouted “ order!” 
whilst the red-nosed stage-manager, who 
was on the P.S. side, indulging in porter, 
perceiving a commotion in the O. P. wings, 
which appeared to affect the business on the 
stage, bounced round, his grey eyes flashing 
ferociously, and his whole face lighted up 
with indignation. The first thing he saw 
was the back of my conductor (the scene. 
shifter aforesaid), who had bent double for 
the purpose of applying his mouth to my 
ear, and was “hishing” and reprimanding 
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me in turns, Whether the red-nosed gen- 
tleman was a little drunk and in a state of 
doubt as to what he was about, or whether 
he had caught sight of the lady drinking 
the porter he kad left placed under his hat 
for security on the P. S. side, and wished to 
vent his spleen on somebody, I don’t know, 
but certain it is, without a word to any one, 
he first administered a kick to the unfortu- 
nate scene-shifter, which, judging from the 
alarming yell that gentleman gave, and the 
fearful leap*he took, was anything but agree- 
able, and which must have in no slight way 
damaged his continuations-- and then, seiz- 
ing me by the back part of my jacket collar, 
dragged me through a dark passage, down 
some ricketty old stairs, and then pushing 
me into aroom dimly lighted and apparently 
filled with lumber, and exclaiming ‘* stop 
there, you scoundrel,” banged the door, 
turned the key, and left me to my rumina- 
tions and meditations. ‘These consisted of 
questions addressed to myself of ‘ what the 
deuce does this mean?” “I wonder who 
they take me for?” and the like, which, 
however, | soon found out did not better 
my situation, so after kicking the door till I 
had hurt my toes, and shouted for help till 
I fancied I had damaged my lungs, I deter- 
mined to inspect the apartment. 
(To be continued). 
CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Keans 1n America.—The ‘ Mo- 
bile Daily Advertiser,” April 6, furnishes 
us with a copy of Mr. Kean’s speech on the 
occasion of the benefit of Mrs. Kean at the 
Mobile theatre on the previous Saturday 
evening. We take pleasure in copying it: 
—* Ladies and Gentlemen:--The cordial 
and kind manner in which we have been 
received in Mobile, has afforded us most 
sincere gratification; and in the name of 
Mrs. Kean and myself, I now return you 
our most grateful thanks. Scarce a fort- 





night since | had the honour of acknow- 
ledging in New Orleans the most brilliant 
and successful engagement, according to 
the treasury accounts, ever played within 
the walls of the present St. Charles Theatre ; 
and I am proud and happy to say that we 
have received the same distinguished com- 
pliment in this city. With much regret we 
now take our leave ; and with every teeling 
of gratitude and respect bid you farewell.” 
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Draconetti.-- After all that has been 
said and sung respecting the great wealth 
of the late I] Drago, it turns out, we find, 
that the whole of his effects will scarcely 
realise five thousand pounds. 

Miss Heven Faverr will most pro- 
bably appear again in London in about 
three months. 

Miss Cushman’s performance of the cha 
racter of Romeo, which has been so unani- 
mously approved of by the press, has been 
still further lauded in the following letter. 
The “Glasgow Herald” of Monday last, 
introduces it as follows :--“ It is no mean 
addition to the reputation achieved by that 
lady’s embodiment of this part, that it has 
elicited from the pen of the foremost of our 
living dramatists the following glowing and 
characteristic eulogium. Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, ina letter to a friend in town, 
thus remarks :—“ I witnessed, on Wed- 
nesday night, with astonishment, the Romeo 
of Miss Cushman! Unanimous and lavish 
as were the encomiums of the London press, 
I was not prepared for such a triumph of 
pure genius. You recollect, perhaps, Kean’s 
third act of Othello? Did you ever expect 
to see anything like it again? I never 
did; and yet I saw as great a thing last 
Wednesday night in Romeo’s scene with 
the Friar, after the sentence of banishment 
—quite as great! Iam almost tempted to 
go further. It was a scene of topmost 
passion !—not simulated passion—no such 
thing—real, palpably real! The genuine 
heaft-storm was on—on, in wildest fitfulness 


p of tury !—and I listened, and gazed, and 


hejd my breath, while my blood ran hot and 
cold. Iam sure it must have been the case 
with every one in the house—but [ was all- 
absorbed in Romeo, till a thunder of ap- 
plause recalled me to myself. I particu- 
larise this scene, because it is the most 
powerful; but every scene exhibited the 
same truthfulness. The first scene with 
Julict, for instance—’twas exquisitely faith- 
ful. The eye--the tone—the general bear- 
ing—every thing attesting the lover, smit 
tothe core at first sight, and shrinkingly 
and falteringly endeavouring, with the aid 
.of palm, and eye, and tongue, to break his 
passion to its idol! My heart and mind 
are so full of this extraordinary--most ex- 
traordinary performance—that TI declare I 
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know not where to stop, or how to go on! 
Throughout, it was. triumph equal to the 
proudest of those which I used to witness 
years ago, and for a repetition of which I 
have looked in vain till now. There is no 
trick in Miss Cushman’s performance. No 
thought, no interest, no feeling, seems to 
actuate her, except what might be looked 
for in Romeo himself, were Romeo reality.” 

VaAUXHALL.—Barry, the clown, is en- 
gaged by the proprietors of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens. He will appear on Whit-Monday, 
on the opening of the “ Royal property.” 
The services of the gay and immortal 
Widdicomb have also been retained. 

J. F. Saville has availed himself of the 
services of Miss Helen Faucit, and also of 
Mr. Paumier for a few nights, to alternately 
appear at Derby and Nottingham. 

Mocte. Ptirssy.--This charming actress 
was, on Friday, May 8th, condemned to pay 
10,000 francs (40001.) with loss of her pen- 
sion, asa soctetaire, for having quitted the 
Theatre Frangais, Paris, contrary to the 
articles of agreement between her and the 
director, Our readers will recollect that 
some months ago this lady married a literary 
gentleman, M. Arnould, and immediately 
left France for St Petersburgh, where she 
was engaged at a high salary. We gather 
from the trial, that, in reply to a letter from 
her country residence, stating that she was 
ill, she received a a harsh communication, 
telling her that the director would not send 
a physician seven leagues to certify her 
illness, and ordering her to retirn, This 
very ungallant note so shocked the lady, 
that she at once closed with the tempting 
overtures that had been made from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and abandoned the director of 
the French theatre. Subsequent accounts 
however state that the fair artiste will be no 
loser by this suit, as the manager of the St. 
Petersburgh Theatre engaged her with “all 
her liabilities,” as they say on the turf. 





Why is a man whois only half a sailor 
like a Turk’s sword ?—Because he’s only‘a 
semi-tar (scimetar). 











To Correspontents. 


A Constant Reader would confer a great 
favor in the matter relative to Madam 
Thillon. 


ALena.—Yes ; fifty poutids. 

E. B.—The “ Glasgow» Herald” for one, 
but we should think that he also adver- 
tises in others, Sea 

Senex.—Did_ Mr, Rodgersyof the Surrey 
Theatre, play the old men WM the ballets 
lately produced at thattheatte? and, if 
so, why does he adopt two names? ‘The 
gentleman alluded to is not a ballet actor, 
however redundant he may be. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Detying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English eharaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New street, Covent-garden. 

** Under Mr. Smart, penmanship bas been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,” rendered but “ the 
labour of an hour!”—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 


NHE EARL OF ALDBOROUGII 
CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
AN ASTOUNDING CURE BY THIS 
MIRACULOUS MEDICINE, 
AFTER EVERY OTHER MEANS HAD 
FAILED! 

A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, 
dated Villa Messina, Leghorn, 21st February, 1845, 
To Proresson HoLLoway. 
S1r,—Various circumstances prevented the pos- 
sibility of my thanking you before this time for 
your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did, 
I now take this opportunity of sending you an or- 
der for the amount, and, at the same time, to add 
that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in 
my Liver and Stomach, which all the most.eminent 
of the Faculty at home, and all over the Continent, 
had not been able to effect, nay, not even the Wa- 
ters of Carlsbad or Marienbad. I wish to have 
another Box and a Pot of the Ointment, in case any 

of my family should ever require either. 
I remain, with much respect,._., ; 
Your most obliged and obedient servant 
(Signed) ALDBOROUGH. 
Sold by the Proprietors, 244, Strand, London, and 
by allthe respectable Venders throughout the civi- 
lized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28,.9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each. There is a very 
considerable saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients 
are affixed to each Pot and Box 
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